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Without extending our examples, it is apparent that the particular
society and culture rather largely define the meaning and importance of
puberty, as they do most of the other features of life. But it must not
be forgotten that there always remain the physiological changes at pu-
berty, the influence of which cannot be gainsaid. No matter how diverse
the particular culture patterns, these changes provide physiological stimu-
lation for a shift in the social role and status of young persons every-
where. In other words, -certain biological limitations are put upon be-
havior despite all that society and culture can do. Constitution and
culture must be considered together in relation to many of our problems.
Problems of adolescence in our society. In our own society we have
few if any rituals to mark the pubertal changes. Moreover, in our com-
plex world there are many standards of behavior to which the adolescent
may be exposed. These alternative choices furnished by our culture tend
to confuse the adolescent. There is no doubt that many of our problems
arise not only from the expectancy of conflict and disturbance during
adolescence but from the exposure of the youth of both sexes to a variety
of norms of conduct from which they may and must choose. An ex-
amination of some of the problems associated with puberty and adoles-
cence in our environment will make this more explicit.
The obvious physical modifications accompanying puberty make the
young adolescent an object of attention from others. They become aware
of the changes which are taking place in him. Society recognizes these
alterations in many ways. Parents and others may ridicule the boy for
his awkwardness and because in speaking his voice may "break.** The
girl, too, if gauche and lanky, may come in for unpleasant comment.
Then ift dothes and social response changes are anticipated and carried
out. The boy dons his long trousers; the girl begins to ape the fashions
of her older sisters. Also, puberty is usually followed by a heightened
interest in the opposite sex, into which enter a variety of conflicting ex-
pectancies. (See below.)
So, too, in the matter of intelligence, the moron or dull normal child
may be given far too much in the way of educational stimuli for him
to handle. Or, in contrast, the exceptionally able child may not be fur-
nished sufficient intellectual diet to interest him. In one case there may
be revolt or inferiority or escape in some fashion from these demands.
In the second there may be waste of energy, loss of interest, and even re-
treat into fantasy or delinquency. The matter may be conveniently stated
again in terms of the discrepancy between aspiration, or ideal aim, and
achievement.
The four most important aspects of personal growth in late adolescence
concern: (i) emancipation from home and arrival at freedom and in-